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"  And  yet  deliver  thou,  0  Father  Zeus,  the  Sons  of  the 
Achxans  from  under  this  cloud,  and  make  clear  sky  above 
them,  and  grant  to  their  eyes  to  see;  that  so,  if  it  be  thy  will 
to  slay  them,  thou  slay  them  in  the  light." 

Thus  spake  he,  and  Father  Zeus  looked  down  upon  him  in 
his  sore  travail.  And  forthwith  he  smote  the  mist,  and  drove 
away  the  murk  from  heaven;  and  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  battle  was  made  plain. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  AJAX  IN  THE  BATTLE 
OF  THE  SHIPS.     ILIAD,  xvn,  645-650. 

AN  endeavour  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  trace 
the  modern  history  of  the  German  Empire,  to  indicate 
the  main  ideas  which  have  taken  shape  in  its  institutions, 
and  to  mark  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  into  conflict 
with  its  three  great-  European  neighbours,  in  particular 
Great  Britain.  The  method  is  of  necessity  summary,  and 
the  conclusions  rough.  No  pretence  is  made  of  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  ethical  foundations  of  modern  German 
Imperialism. 

It  was  essential  to  Europe  that  the  disunion  and 
instability  of  the  German  States  should  be  overcome 
by  some  effective  system  of  political  union;  it  may 
have  been  inevitable,  when  that  union  was  achieved,  that 
it  should  lead  to  a  new  disturbance  in  the  European 
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equilibrium.  Such  questions  are  incapable  of  answer.  All 
that  is  suggested  here  is  that  the  German  Empire  of  to-day, 
so  far  from  co-ordinating  the  older  tendencies  of  German 
character  and  intellect,  has  taken  rather  the  shape  of  a 
reaction  against  what  was  best  and  strongest  in  German 
culture,  its  idealism ;  that  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Empire  were  framed  too  completely  on  the  autocratic  and 
militarist  model  to  permit  of  adjustment  to  the  growth  of 
democratic  ideas ;  that  the  generation  bred  and  disciplined 
under  those  institutions  has  developed,  as  part  of  its  training, 
a  standard  of  national  conduct  and  a  belief  in  the  national 
goal  which  were  incompatible  from  the  outset  both  with  the 
British  view  of  international  relations  and  with  the  peace 
of  the  civilized  world;  and  that  the  two  Empires,  British 
and  German,  have  come  in  consequence  to  a  life-and-death 
struggle  which  is,  in  part,  a  conflict  of  interests  but  also, 
above  and  beyond  all  questions  of  interest,  a  heroic  conflict 
of  ideals. 


I.  GERMAN  IDEALISM 

THE  name  of  Germany  calls  to  mind  two  dissimilar  hu- 
man types.  The  one,  sanctioned  by  a  moribund  tradition, 
is  a  genial  wool-gathering  professor  in  a  formidable  pair  of 
spectacles,  untidy  of  habit  and  far  from  athletic  in  form, 
the  dedicated  slave  rather  than  the  possessor  of  several 
large  notebooks  and  a  collecting-box.  We  have  all  laughed 
at  that  German  professor  in  our  infancy.  Like  John  Bull  or 
Uncle  Sam,  he  is  an  established  type.  He  was  the  only  kind 
of  German  who  figured  in  boys'  books  of  adventure,  at  any 
rate  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  gave 
him  our  affectionate  patronage — the  sort  of  patronage  a 
public-school  boy  in  the  first  eleven  would  bestow  upon  an 
amiable  bookworm. 

The    other    type   of  German  is   in  spirit   the  absolute 
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antithesis  of  the  professor,  though  he  conceals  a  strong 
touch  of  the  professor  under  his  uniform.  He  is  a  military 
figure  jof  imposing  build,  helmeted,  cuirassed  and  spurred, 
with  upturned  moustaches,  a  commanding  eye,  and  a 
powerful  arm  encased  in  mail.  This  warrior  type  lias 
come  into  existence,  so  far  as  the  British  public  is  con- 
cerned, only  during  the  present  century.  We  have  regarded 
it  with  increasing  dislike  and  anxiety,  as  a  somewhat 
uncivilized  parvenu  in  the  comity  of  nations.  It  has,  to  our 
eye,  an  outline  of  primitive  and  almost  brutal  suggestion, 
like  the  rudimentary  masses  favoured  by  modern  German 
architecture.  Contrasted  with  the  public  school  type 
which  we  prefer,  it  calls  to  mind  a  strong  and  clever,  but 
ungentlemanly,  bully. 

Like  John  Bull  or  Uncle  Sam,  these  two  German  figures 
are,  of  course,  merely  the  rough  types  of  popular  carica- 
ture; but  like  all  such  typ>es  they  represent  an  instinctive 
popular  judgment  which  is  seldom  very  much  astray.  In  the 
case  of  Germany,  as  in  other  cases,  the  two  figures  are 
founded  on  broad  truth,  and  they  epitomize  together  in  a 
very  significant  way  the  origin  and  character  of  the  new 
German  Empire.  The  transformation  of  the  one  into  the 
other  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  history.  Even 
so  Faust,  calling  in  a  dangerous  doctor  for  the  trouble  of 
his  soul,  abandons  his  study,  his  books,  his  tubes  and 
retorts,  his  doctor's  gown,  in  order  to  live  the  worldly  life 
he  has  hitherto  despised. 

Since  Europe  emerged  from  the  Reformation  and  entered 
the  era  of  modern  history,  German  union  has  always  been 
a  living  cause  with  the  great  majority  of  the  German  peoples, 
but  the  ideals  aspired  to  through  union  have  undergone  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  last  half-century.  In  the  new 
blossoming  of  European  mind  which  came  with  the  Renais- 
sance the  German  share  was  intellectual  rather  than  prac- 
tical. Coleridge's  phrase,  "  fundamental  brainwork,"  de- 
scribes better  than  any  other  the  special  bent  of  the  German 
temperament.  Its  first  great  manifestation  was  in  religion. 
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Then,  after  a  period  of  slow  or  interrupted  growth, 
it  showed  its  power  once  more  in  philosophy,  in  science, 
in  history,  in  scholarship;  and,  combined  with  a  noble 
strain  of  imagination  and  romance,  it  produced  the 
greatest  musicians  of  all  time  and  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  and  poets.  The  traditional  words  of  Hans  Sachs's 
"  Hymn  Before  the  Dawn  " — chosen  by  Wagner  with  the 
insight  of  genius  as  the  keynote  of  the  culminating  scene 
in  that  most  German  of  all  German  works,  The  Master 
Singers  of  Nuremberg — bring  with  them  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  Germany  which  emerged  in  little  centres  of  intense 
life  from  the  shadows  of  the  mediaeval  Empire. 

"  Awake,  'tis  close  on  dawn  of  day. 
I  hear  amid  the  budding  may 
A  nightingale  full-hearted  sing ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale  her  voice  doth  ring. 
The  Night  sinks  downward  in  the  west, 

From  eastward,  lo,  the  Morning  makes ; 
And  Dawn  in  flaming  splendour  dress'd 

Athwart  the  shadows  on  us  breaks." 

The  strange  passion  of  romance  in  the  simple  old  German 
words  will  not  bear  translation;  but  even  the  English  ver- 
sion, doggerel  though  it  be,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  touch 
of  symbolism,  the  visionary  aspiration  towards  a  daylight  for 
the  eyes  of  the  mind,  which  lies  behind  the  original.  It  is 
significant  that  Wagner,  finishing  The  Master  Singers  in  the 
decade  which  saw  the  German  Empire  made,  begs  his 
countrymen,  in  Hans  Sachs's  final  exhortation  to  the  citizens 
of  Nuremberg,  to  forswear  foreign  and  princely  influences 
and  hold  by  the  German  masters  of  art. 

"  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  let  it  part. 
Our  strength  and  stay  is  Holy  German  Art." 

That,  in  even  looser  doggerel,  is  the  last  couplet  of  Hans 
Sachs's  address.  To  an  English  audience  the  sentiment — 
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Art  for  Empire! — would  seem  merely  ridiculous.  To  a  Ger- 
man audience,  even  in  1914,  it  is  a  natural  tribute  to  the 
German  genius  and  a  stirring  reminder  of  Germany's 
creative  past. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  visionary  temper  in  Elizabethan 
or  in  Puritan  England  any  more  than  in  the  Great  Britain  of 
to-day.  With  all  her  poetic  and  literary  achievement, 
England  from  the  Reformation  onwards  was  turning  her 
chief  forces  into  the  practical  business  of  extending  and 
defending  her  liberties — a  severely  political  object  which 
led  step  by  step  to  worldwide  power.  Milton  abandoned 
literature  in  order  to  slave  as  CromwelPs  secretary,  and 
returned  to  poetry  only  in  his  old  age.  There  was  no  "  funda- 
mental brainwork  "  in  the  methods  which  established  Eng- 
lish freedom  and  British  power.  Englishmen  have  always 
seemed  to  settle  their  political  affairs,  like  their  legal  code, 
by  a  kind  of  rough  instinct,  meeting  practical  necessities  by 
practical  expedients  as  they  arose.  In  due  course  the  sum  of 
these  practical  expedients  became  the  British  Constitution 
and  the  British  Empire — a  process  which  suggests  to  many 
historians,  especially  the  German  ones,  that  we  achieved 
our  greatness  partly  by  fraud  and  partly  by  mistake,  and 
that  we  are  entirely  unworthy  of  it,  now  as  in  the  past. 

This  political  and  practical  capacity  Germans,  with  their 
other  great  gifts,  unfortunately  lacked.  They  have  always 
been  creatures  of  intellect  rather  than  of  instinct.  Their 
contribution  to  European  progress,  so  great  in  religious  and 
philosophical  thought,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
has  been  weak  in  the  practical  business  of  statesmanship. 
The  Reformation — in  England  very  largely  a  political  move- 
ment, ending  (like  everything  English)  in  compromise — was 
in  Germany  a  profound  convulsion  of  soul,  leading  to  a  new 
intellectual  life.  Dr  Busch,  Bismarck's  Boswell,  when  he 
wishes,  in  the  preface  to  his  diaries,  to  fix  his  master's  great- 
ness once  and  for  all,  says :  "  In  a  hundred  years  the  memory 
of  Prince  Bismarck  will  take  a  place  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
next  to  that  occupied  by  the  Wittenberg  doctor.'"  Bismarck  and 
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Martin  Luther — a  strange  conjunction!  In  England  we  do 
not  put  our  thinkers  in  the  same  category  as  our  men  of 
affairs,  nor,  if  we  did,  could  we  hit  upon  such  a  contrast  of 
types.  Indeed,  our  greatest  men  all  seem,  like  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

It  was  due  to  these  great  differences  of  character  and 
temperament  that,  while  England  was  building  up  her 
Empire,  Germany,  divided  into  many  States,  was  making 
little  impression  upon  the  world  except  in  the  things  of  the 
mind.  The  world's  debt  to  Germany  for  thought  and 
knowledge  is  inestimable;  for  political  science  it  is  small. 
Germany  was  a  land  of  dreams.  Her  peoples  from  the 
earliest  times  had  been  children  of  romance,  and  they 
became,  not  only  pioneers  of  thought,  but  the  unequalled 
masters  of  certain  forms  of  imaginative  art.  Of  that  the 
mere  names  of  their  composers  and  poets — Grimm  and 
Humperdinck,  Schubert  and  Schumann,  Schiller,  Heine, 
Weber,  Brahms — are  sufficient  testimony.  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Wagner — no  other  people  has  had  such  genius 
in  the  world  of  blended  thought  and  emotion  out  of  which 
music  springs ;  and  no  other  people  has  shown  so  constantly 
the  power  of  laborious  craftsmanship  which  musical  crea- 
tion demands.  Goethe,  who  represented  in  his  single  work 
all  three  of  the  great  movements  of  German  mind — in 
science,  in  thought  and  in  romance — was  typical  of  German 
capacity,  and  in  his  attitude  to  the  world  a  typical  German 
of  his  own  time. 

Voltaire's  saying  that  while  France  ruled  the  land,  and 
England  the  sea,  Germany  ruled  the  clouds,  was  therefore  pro- 
foundly true  of  the  Germany  of  his  day.  It  was  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Germany  which  Napoleon  overran  that  her 
greatest  men  were  either  indifferent,like  Goethe,  to  the  violent 
political  upheavals  of  the  period,  or  else,  like  Beethoven, 
moved  rather  by  the  abstract  ideas  evolved  in  revolutionary 
France  than  by  any  German  patriotism.*  The  ideal  of  that 
Germany  was  art  and  culture,  not  patriotism.  Its  vital 
forces  were  turned  to  the  production,  not  of  political 
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efficiency  or  military  leadership,  but  of  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Goethe's 
Faust. 

This  was  the  Germany  on  which  the  figure  of  the  genial 
professor,  familiar  to  caricature,  was  founded.  To  it  the 
whole  world  owes,  and  has  always  paid,  a  steady  tribute  of 
affection  and  gratitude. 


II.  THE  PRUSSIAN  AUTOCRACY 

THAT  Germany,  however,  for  all  its  power  and  nobility 
of  mind,  was  efficient  only  in  the  realms  of  art  and 
knowledge ;  in  politics  it  was  a  prey  to  internal  disunion  and 
foreign  intrigue.  Bismarck,  like  Wagner,  saw  in  foreign  and 
princely  influences  the  bane  of  German  life,  but  he  judged 
these  influences  as  a  statesman  and  had  other  remedies  to 
suggest  than  devotion  to  German  Art.  Bismarck,  the 
mailed  warrior  and  autocrat,  Wagner,  the  poet  and 
revolutionary,  are  striking  examples  of  the  contrast  between 
the  practical  German  mind  and  the  visionary  one.  Whence 
came  the  tradition  seized,  developed  and  fixed  by  Bis- 
marck— the  tradition  of  order,  efficiency  and  positive 
material  aims? 

Side  by  side  with  the  Germany  of  thought  and  dreams 
there  had  long  been  another  Germany,  the  peculiar  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  orderly,  practical  and 
positive,  demanding  only  a  vigorous  lead  and  iron  disci- 
pline. Europe  was  first  forced  to  recognize  this  Germany  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  political  and  military  genius 
raised  the  Prussia  of  his  day  to  the  rank  of  a  European  Power. 
The  same  Germany  revealed  itself,  again  under  Prussian 
auspices,  in  the  organization  which  brought  about  the  War 
of  Liberation  and  strove  in  company  with  England  for 
Napoleon's  downfall.  It  won  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  it  took 
part  at  Waterloo.  And  it  was  this  Prussian  Germany  which 
rose  again,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
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under  Bismarck,  Moltke  and  Roon,  overcoming  another 
Napoleon  and  completing  in  that  process  the  great  struc- 
ture of  the  German  Empire.  Hence  comes  the  warrior  type 
which  has  gradually  ousted  the  wool-gathering  professor 
of  tradition  from  his  place  in  the  public  mind. 

Bismarck's  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  have  revealed 
the  secrets  of  the  Prussian  laboratory  in  which  the  project 
of  the  modern  German  Empire  was  worked  out.  It  was  not 
the  creation  of  a  people  or  of  a  Parliamentary  system,  giving 
gradual  and  tentative  expression  to  popular  ideas  and  aims, 
but  rather  the  work  of  a  few  great  men,  who  imposed  their 
ideas  and  aims  upon  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  desire 
for  union  was  already  indeed  widespread  when  Bismarck 
came  to  power,  but  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Ger- 
man States  it  had  always  gone  to  waste;  and  there  was 
cogent  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  people  and  their  princes 
the  only  road  to  political  efficiency  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  lay  in  acceptance  of  a  Prussian  hegemony, 
which  was  itself  the  product  of  autocratic  power. 
"  The  Gordian  knot  of  German  circumstance,"  wrote 
Bismarck  in  his  later  years,*  "  .  .  .  could  only  be  cut  by 
the  sword;  it  came  to  this,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  and  with  him  the  Prussian  Army, 
must  be  gained  for  the  national  cause;  whether  from  the 
{  Borussian  '  point  of  view  one  regarded  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia,  or  from  the  national  point  of  view  the  unification 
of  Germany,  as  the  main  object ;  both  aims  were  co-extensive" 
The  creative  impulse  came,  in  fact,  from  an  autocratic  and 
militarist  system  in  the  hands  of  one  dominating  individual. 
In  Prussia  this  system  was  traditional,  and  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  Prussian  character ;  Bismarck  merely  re-established 
it  at  a  moment  when  it  was  lapsing  into  weakness  and 
decay.  But  he  had  to  use  sheer  force  to  impose  it  upon 
Germany  as  a  whole,  first  by  war  against  the  rival  dynasty 
of  the  Habsburgs  in  Austria,  and  afterwards  by  leading 

*  Reflections  and,  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck  (English  edition), 
arol.  I,  p.  316. 
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the  German  States  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Third  Empire 
in  France.  The  famous  phrase  ::n  which  he  foreshadowed 
these  methods  on  his  accession  to  power  in  1862  has  become 
a  household  word.  "  The  great  questions  are  to  be  settled," 
he  said  in  the  Prussian  Diet  in  1862,  "not  by  speeches 
and  majority  resolutions,  but  by  blood  and  iron."  The 
majority  in  the  Prussian  Diet  refused,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  support  him;  and  Bismarck  applied  his  principles  at  once 
by  framing  military  budgets  and  creating  a  great  military 
machine  autocratically  under  the  seal  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  After  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  he  tri- 
umphantly passed  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  King 
objected  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed  an 
admission  of  constitutional  impropriety  in  the  course  taken 
by  himself  and  his  Minister.  Bismarck  overcame  his 
objections  by  showing  that  Parliament  would  be  confessing 
its  own  previous  errors,  not  attributing  errors  to  the  King.* 

The  episode  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system,  which,  as  Bismarck  held,  required  this  sort  of 
treatment  to  restore  it  to  efficiency.  He  had  Prussian 
history  on  his  side.  Frederick  the  Great's  Prussia  was  the 
creation  of  drill  and  discipline,  not  merely  in  military 
matters,  but  in  every  department  of  national  life.  It  was 
built  up  by  his  victories;  it  was  organized  by  his  inor- 
dinately paternal  administration;  it  crumbled  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  foreign  invasion  when  his  directing  hand  was 
withdrawn.  The  Prussia  which  defeated  Napoleon  at  Leipzig 
was  likewise  the  creation  of  a  wronderful  administrative 
machine,  imposed  upon  it  by  the  genius  of  two  or  three 
great  men ;  and  it  likewise  lost  power  for  many  years  when 
Napoleon  had  been  overthrown  and  the  pressure  of  strong 
leadership  relaxed.  Bismarck  knew  his  fellow-Prussians, 
and" they  responded  to  his  methods  with  the  historic  energy 
of  Prussia  under  disc'pline.  The  ideal  type  of  Prussian, 
Bismarck  once  observed,  "  goes  to  meet  certain  death  in  the 
service  with  the  simple  words,  '  At  your  orders,'  but,  if  he 

*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  II,  pp.  76-7. 
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has  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  dreads  the  criticism 
of  his  superior  officer  or  of  the  world  more  than  death,  even 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  his  energy  and  correct  judgement 
to  be  impaired  by  the  fear  of  blame  and  reproof."  Such 
was  the  temperament  of  the  whole  country. 

Bismarck  shaped  his  course  accordingly,  first  with 
Prussia  as  his  field  of  action,  and  then  with  the  whole 
German  Union.  The  spirit  in  which  he  set  to  work  is  well 
illustrated  by  his  interview  with  the  King  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Minister-President.  The  King  was  pro- 
posing to  abdicate  rather  than  grant  the  constitution 
which  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  Diet.  Bismarck  per- 
suaded him  at  once  to  tear  the  paper  up.  "  I  succeeded  in 
convincing  him,"  he  writes,*  "  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  it  was  not  a  question  of  Liberal  or  Conservative 
of  this  or  that  shade,  but  rather  of  monarchical  rule  or 
parliamentary  government,  and  that  the  latter  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs,  if  even  by  a  period  of  dictatorship.  I 
said :  c  In  this  situation  I  shall,  even  if  your  Majesty  com- 
mand me  to  do  things  which  I  do  not  consider  right,  tell 
you  my  opinion  quite  openly;  but  if  you  finally  persist  in 
yours,  I  will  rather  perish  with  the  King  than  forsake  your 
Majesty  in  the  contest  with  parliamentary  government.'  ' 

The  King  responded  to  these  precepts,  veiled  as  assur- 
ances, when  Bismarck  was  with  him,  but  he  suffered  relapses 
after  conversations  with  the  Queen,  who  had  weak  con- 
stitutional leanings.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  journey  to 
Baden-Baden,  soon  after  this  first  interview,  where  the 
King  joined  the  Queen  for  her  birthday.  Bismarck  went  in 
pursuit,  and  "  waited  for  him  in  the  still  unfinished  railway 
station,  filled  with  third-class  travellers  and  workmen,  seated 
in  the  dark  on  an  overturned  wheelbarrow."  He  finally 
ran  the  King  to  earth  "  by  himself  in  an  ordinary  first- 
class  carriage,"  and  expounded  his  views  on  the  way  back 
to  Berlin.  (He  had  a  weakness  for  conducting  critical  con- 
versations with  his  Sovereign  in  coupe  railway-carriages, 

* ''Refections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  I,  p.  293. 
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presumably  because  he  was  secure  there  against  the  incur- 
sion of  "  Court  influences.")  After  a  time  the  King  inter- 
rupted with  the  words :  "  I  can  perfectly  well  see  where  all 
this  will  end.  Over  there,  in  front  of  the  Opera  House, 
under  my  windows,  they  will  cut  off  your  head,  and  mine 
a  little  afterwards."  Bismarck  was  unperturbed.  "  When  he 
was  silent  " — he  records  in  his  Memoirs — "  I  answered 
with  the  short  remark,  '  Et  apres,  Sire?'  '  A-pres,  indeed; 
we  shall  be  dead,'  answered  the  King.  '  Yes,'  I  continued, 
£  then  we  shall  be  dead;  but  we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later, 
and  can  we  perish  more  honourably  ?  .  .  .  Your  Majesty 
must  not  think  of  Louis  XVI ;  he  lived  and  died  in  a  con- 
dition of  mental  weakness,  and  does  not  present  a  heroic 
figure  in  history.  Charles  I,  on  the  other  hand,  will  always 
remain  a  noble  historical  character,  for  after  drawing  his 
sword  for  his  rights  and  losing  the  battle,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  confirm  his  royal  intent  with  his  blood."*  This  seems 
to  have  cheered  the  King,  and,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, his  anxieties  proved  groundless.  Prussia  at  the  great 
cross-roads,  two  hundred  years  after  England,  took  the 
other  path  decisively.  Her  intellectuals,  and  the  Liberalism 
of  1848,  were  alike  swept  out  of  her  way. 

The  combined  systems  of  militarism  and  autocracy  which 
Bismarck  consolidated  in  Prussia  are,  in  fact,  responsible,  not 
merely  for  the  unification  of  Germany  under  Prussian 
hegemony,  but  for  the  main  significance  of  the  German 
Empire  in  the  modern  world.  Bismarck  saw  no  other  road 
to  German  unity  than  the  defeat  of  German  particularism 
and  of  foreign  influence  by  force  of  arms.  In  spite  of  the 
common  German  sentiment  which  pervaded  the  States  as 
a  vague  ideal,  the  German  felt  his  provincial  allegiance 
much  more  strongly  than  his  common  German  nationality. 
"  It  is  as  a  Prussian,  a  Hanoverian,  a  Wurtemberger,  a 
Bavarian,  or  a  Hessian,  rather  than  as  a  German,  that  he  is 
disposed  to  give  unequivocal  proof  of  patriotism;  and  in  the 
lower  orders  and  the  parliamentary  groups  it  will  be  long 
* Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  I,  pp.  309-11. 
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before  it  is  otherwise."*  That  was  Bismarck's  opinion  as 
late  as  1891,  twenty  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire;  the  case  was  naturally  much  worse  in  the  'sixties. 
The  particularism  of  the  States  was  centred  upon  the  local 
Courts,  and  these  Courts  were  always  struggling  to  main- 
tain their  dignity  and  interests  against  each  other  by 
the  support  of  foreign  Powers.  It  seemed' impossible  to  give 
practical  expression  to  the  ideal  of  union  through  the  Diet 
at  Frankfurt  or  by  any  other  popular  or  parliamentary 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  "  could  no  longer  wear 
unaided  on  its  long  narrow  figure  the  panoply  which  Ger- 
many required  for  its  security;  that  must  be  equally  distri- 
buted over  all  the  German  peoples."  Repeating  his  famous 
phrase  to  the  Diet  in  his  Memoirs,  Bismarck  reiterates  in 
old  age  his  belief  that  "  we  could  get  no  nearer  the  goal  by 
speeches,  associations,  decisions  of  majorities;  we  should 
be  unable  to  avoid  a  serious  contest,  which  could  only  be 
settled  by  blood  and  iron."t  In  other  words,  the  realization 
of  German  unity  demanded  that  the  militarism  and  auto- 
cracy of  the  Prussian  system  should  be  fastened  upon  the 
rest  of  Germany  by  the  sword.  Blood  and  iron  were  thrown 
into  the  scales,  first  against  the  other  great  German 
dynasty,  the  Habsburgs,  and  then  against  the  foreign 
influence  of  the  Third  French  Empire.  Such  methods  were 
utterly  out  of  character  with  Goethe's  Germany,  the  Ger- 
many of  thought  and  dreams ;  but  they  were  natural  to  the 
Prussian  system,  and  that  system  prevailed. 

King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  was 
elected  "hereditary  Emperor  of  the  Germans"  in  1849. 
He  refused  the  honour,  which  would  have  been  quite 
nominal,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  accept  it  from 
the  people,  but  only  from  his  peers.  In  1871  King  William  I 
crowned  himself  German  Emperor,  not  on  German  soil  and 
amid  the  German  people,  but  surrounded  by  his  army  in 
the  conquered  capital  of  a  foreign  Power.  Bismarck,  who 

*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  I,  p.  317. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  309-10. 
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had  welded  the  Empire  upon  the  anvil  of  war,  ruled  it  for 
twenty  years  as  a  practically  omnipotent  Chancellor.  He 
yielded  up  his  control  only  to  another  autocrat,  the  present 
Emperor,  who  declared  in  the  heat  of  his  rupture  with  the 
great  Chancellor  that  "  there  is  only  one  master  of  the 
nation,  and  that  is  I,  and  I  will  not  abide  any  other."  The 
sanction  of  the  system  thus  expressed  was  the  army,  which 
had  built  the  Empire  up.  The  Prussian  ideal  was  riveted 
upon  the  German  people  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
German  union,  and  under  the  modern  Empire  policy  and 
people  alike  have  been  shaped  by  Prussian  rulers  in  the 
rigid  Prussian  mould. 


III.  THE  STRONG  WINE  OF  VICTORY 

HISTORY,  then — for  English  eyes,  at  least — seems  to 
present  two  Germanics,  one  of  which  has  conquered 
and  enslaved  the  other.  The  metaphor  is,  perhaps,  too 
crude.  A  truer  one  might  picture  trie  older  Germany  of 
dreams  as  a  broad  and  placid  river,  fed  by  the  clouds  and 
flowing  amid  vine-clad  slopes  and  legendary  rocks  from 
almost  forgotten  mountains,  like  the  German  Rhine;  while 
Prussia  would  be  a  rapid  glacier-torrent,  which  has  carried 
the  colour  and  temperature  of  ice  into  the  warm  bed  of  the 
older  stream. 

The  Germany  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  is  not 
two  but  one.  The  currents  have  mingled  their  waters, 
and  the  Prussian  torrent  now  has  the  depth  and  volume  of 
the  whole  main-stream  of  German  thought. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Empire  is  a  union  of  twenty- 
six  States,  and  that  forty  years  of  association  under  the 
Empire  has  not  obliterated  the  differences  of  many  cen- 
turies— particularly  that  between  the  harder  Germans  of 
the  North  and  East,  and  the  softer  Germans  of  the  South 
and  West.  These  States  live  their  own  lives  in  many 
important  respects ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  strengths  of 
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modern  Germany  that  it  contains  so  many  flourishing 
centres  of  provincial  activity.  It  combines,  for  instance,  the 
most  rigid  autocracies  with  fairly  advanced  representative 
systems,  and  ideas  are  often  expressed  with  weight  in 
provincial  assemblies  which  consort  ill  with  the  absolute 
militarist  policy  of  united  Germany. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  foreign  observers  than  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  cross-currents  such  as  these.  The 
Germans  are  notoriously  incapable  of  interpreting  such 
factors  in  the  system  of  the  British  Empire,  which  they  have 
long  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disruption;  and  it  is 
better  that  Englishmen  should  venture  no  opinions  on  the 
disruptive  elements  in  German  society.  What  is  absolutely 
certain  is  that  neither  provincial  particularism  nor  political 
differences  have  greatly  affected  the  development  of  Ger- 
man policy  since  1871  to  1914.  The  lead  has  been  Prussian 
throughout,  and  Germany  as  a  whole  has  followed  that 
lead  with  characteristic  thoroughness.  Never  has  a  national 
policy  been  so  laboriously  interpreted  and  expounded  and 
justified.  In  the  realm  of  theory  it  has  been  set  forth  as  a 
new  revelation,  of  paramount  importance  to  the  world. 
In  the  re^lm  of  action  its  necessities  have  been  worked  out 
to  the  minutest  detail,  and  it  has  been  equipped  with  every 
possible  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  modern  States.  Religion, 
science  and  philosophy  have  been  called  in  aid  to  moralize 
and  spread  its  power.  German  thinkers  and  historians  live 
no  longer  in  the  clouds.  They  are  the  advance  guard 
of  the  German  armies  and  fleets,  preaching  conquest  and 
dominion  as  the  highest  and  most  worthy  of  human  creeds. 

There  is  in  all  this  movement  the  violence  of  a  great 
reaction  of  mind.  Bismarck's  achievements,  carried  through 
by  an  amazing  combination  of  consummate  diplomacy  and 
ruthless  force,  captured  and  absorbed  his  fellow-countrymen 
by  sheer  Success.  It  has  been  said  of  the  German  people 
by  one  of  themselves  that  ever  since  1871  they  have  been 
siege 'strunken,  drunk  with  victory.  The  saying  is,  perhaps, 
unjust  in  the  cruder  sense,  for  their  belief  in  their  own 
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invincibility  has  often  been  shot  with  moments  of  panic 
regarding  English  or  Russian  aims;  but  it  is  absolutely 
true  in  the  sense  that  Bismarck's  victorious  career  set  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  in  revolt  against  the  visionary, 
intellectual,  ineffectual  traditions  of  its  past  and  turned 
its  whole  energy  into  the  cult  of  positive,  material  aims. 
Philosophers,  historians,  professors,  teachers  of  every 
grade,  writers  of  every  class — every  influence,  in  fact,  which 
could  shape  opinion  amongst  the  adult  population  and 
school  the  mind  of  the  young,  has  been  concentrated  upon 
the  national  cause,  preaching  it  as  the  world-wide  dominance 
of  German  culture  to  be  achieved  by  the  absolute  dominance 
of  German  arms.  "  All  which  other  nations  attained  in 
centuries  of  natural  development — political  union,  colonial 
possessions,  naval  power,  international  trade — was  denied 
to  our  nation  until  quite  recently.  What  we  now  wish  to 
attain  must  be  fought  for,  and  won,  against  a  superior 
force  of  hostile  interests  and  Powers."*  That  is  the  utterance 
of  a  German  soldier,  but  it  represents  the  creed  which  is 
inculcated  in  every  German  university  and  school. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  question,  as  many  English  observers 
of  Germany  in  the  past  ten  years  have  sought  to  do,  the 
immense  influence  of  this  teaching  upon  the  German  nation. 
Every  great  movement  in  Germany  since  Napoleonic 
times  has  been  preceded  by  just  such  a  campaign  in  German 
lecture-rooms.  It  is  part  of  the  German  people's  inheritance, 
and  also  of  its  strength,  that  it  responds  with  enthusiasm 
to  what  Englishmen  might  regard  as  literary  and  academic 
ideas.  The  aims  of  the  present  have  thus  been  grafted  upon 
the  grandeurs  of  the  past  in  such  a  way  that  the  great 
procession  of  heroic  figures  in  the  mediaeval  Empire, 
and  the  splendid  pioneers  of  German  intellect  in  the 
period  between  the  mediaeval  Empire  and  the  modern  one, 
are  blended  in  the  visions  of  the  youth  of  to-day.  The  race, 
he  sees,  was  first  great  in  action  and  afterwards  great  in 
thought;  both  these  greatnesses,  he  ardently  believes, 
*  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  General  Bernhardi,  p.  8l. 
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are  to  be  combined  in  its  future  career.  Goethe's  Germany 
and  Fichte's  Germany  are  transfused  and  changed.  Berlin 
has  conquered  Weimar,  and  Weimar  has  transformed 
Berlin.  For  all  the  provincial  differences  of  the  German 
people,  the  cult  of  forcible  expansion  is  their  central  and 
dominating  ideal.  In  the  new  generation  since  1870  it 
represents  a  mass  of  vital  energy  which  has  all  flowed  steadily 
into  the  Prussian  mould.  It  is  the  real  driving-force  in  Ger- 
man life,  the  secret  of  the  tremendous  organization  of  warlike 
power  with  which  the  British  Empire  is  struggling  now. 

There  is  thus  a  fundamental  difference  of  character 
between  the  British  and  the  German  Empires,  which  largely 
explains  the  difference,  now  so  palpable,  between  their 
methods  and  aims.  The  German  Empire  was  raised  like  a 
lighthouse,  the  work  of  less  than  a  decade,  the  plan  of  a 
single  great  mind.  The  British  Empire  has  grown  like  a 
coral-island,  without  a  plan.  The  character  of  the  German 
Empire  was  fixed  by  the  man  who  made  it,  and  by  the  State 
out  of  which  he  came.  The  character  of  the  British  Empire 
has  been  shaped  by  the  common  strivings  and  instincts  of 
generations  of  Englishmen.  It  is  like  the  English  Common 
Law,  built  up  gradually  by  practical  experience,  so  that 
every  principle  is  merely  a  generalization  from  common- 
sense  judgments  in  particular  instances  and  represents 
the  average  feeling  of  average  Englishmen  all  down  the 
centuries.  Compared  with  this  the  German  system  is  a 
code  of  law,  worked  out  on  principles  which  a  few  despotic 
law-givers  have  laid  down. 

The  English  mind  responds  instinctively  to  the  claim  of 
loyalty  from  King  and  Commonwealth,  but  uncontrolled 
authority  is  repugnant  to  it.  The  democratic  sense  of 
personal  independence  is  as  necessary  to  all  British 
peoples  as  the  air  which  they  breathe.  It  is,  in  fact, 
to  their  corporate  political  existence  exactly  what  air  is  to 
their  lungs.  A  British  citizen  must  feel  that  he  has  an  equal 
voice  with  every  other  citizen  in  the  government  which  he 
obeys.  With  every  other  citizen  he  can  say  Petat,  c'est  moi. 
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Without  this  sanction  no  British  Government  can  exist. 
In  the  German  system,  as  framed  by  its  Prussian  law-givers, 
precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  State  is  something 
apart  from  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  average  citizen  ; 
he  must  simply  obey  it  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the 
Fatherland.  Criticism  is  indeed  permitted  to  him,  and 
organs  are  provided  in  which  criticism  may  be  heard;  but 
none  of  these  factors  modify  the  fundamental  principle  of 
authority  on  which  the  State  is  based.  The  nation,  as  one 
of  the  most  careful  and  sympathetic  writers  on  Germany 
has  recently  pointed  out,  is  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
outside  the  government  of  the  country."*  The  habit  of  sub- 
mission to  its  rulers  is  in  its  blood. 

The  Prussian  deference  to  authority,  the  Prussian 
capacity  for  discipline,  the  Prussian  concentration  on 
material  aims  —  these  are  the  leading  principles  of  the 
German  Empire-State.  Foreign  as  they  were  in  some 
respects  to  the  other  peoples  of  Germany,  they  have  been 
accepted  because  of  their  success.  The  whole  nation  reacted 
against  its  past  after  the  victories  of  1866  and  1870,  and 
the  potent  organization  of  the  State  seized  upon  that 
reaction  and  stamped  its  character  on  the  new  generation 
which  has  since  arisen.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fundamental  unity  of  the  people  in  the  present  war.  The 
moment  has  come  which  they  have  been  taught  from  their 
cradles  to  expect,  and  they  believe  their  cause  to  be  just. 
Democracy  is  the  higher  system  and  it  will  win  ;  but  it  fights 
at  a  great  disadvantage  against  such  a  conscious  national 
machine  as  now  obeys  the  Head  of  the  Prussian  hegemony. 

IV.  BISMARCK'S  LEGACY 

THE  policy  of  "  blood  and  iron  "  had  a  purpose  and  a 
justification  in  Bismarck's  first  years  as  Minister-Presi- 
dent which  disappeared  entirely  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Empire.  Bismarck,  as  the  preceding  section  has  shown, 

*  The  Evolution  of  JModern  Germany.  By  W.  H.  Dawson,  p.  430. 
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conceived  himself  to  be  dealing  with  a  Germany  so  weak  in 
purpose  and  disunited  in  policy  that  only  the  strong  hand 
of  Prussia,  imposing  union  by  the  sword,  could  rescue  it 
from  the  failures  and  disasters  of  the  past  two  centuries. 
He  had  to  deal,  first,  with  the  historic  rivalry  of  the  German 
dynasties,  and  afterwards  with  the  disintegrating  policy  of 
foreign  Powers,  amongst  which  the  Third  French  Empire 
was  much  the  most  dangerous.  These  two  main  objects 
justified  in  his  mind  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  and 
the  war  of  1870  against  Napoleon  the  Third.  Regarded  from 
German  premises  the  case  is  very  strong,  and  it  should  not 
be  confused  by  criticism  of  Bismarck's  method — his 
cynicism,  his  duplicity,  his  ruthless  use  of  force.  These 
characteristics  founded  indeed  a  sinister  tradition  for  the 
Empire  which  he  made,  but  they  do  not  vitally  affect  the 
moral  argument  for  his  main  policy  from  1862  to  1871. 
The  wars  which  he  then  waged  he  could  not  unjustly 
regard  as  wars  of  liberation,  inevitable  if  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence were  ever  to  be  permanently  secured  for  the 
central  European  system  of  German  States. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  for  questioning 
the  merits  of  the  constitutional  structure  which  those  wars 
were  waged  to  raise.  The  case  against  the  German  Empire, 
even  as  Bismarck  conceived  it,  is  something  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  the  tradition  of  cynical  diplomacy  which 
he  bequeathed  to  it.  Western  civilization — if,  as  we  of  the 
British  Empire  believe,  the  cause  of  civilization  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  representative  government — had  much  to 
dread  in  certain  features  of  the  constitutional  system  which 
Prussia  imposed  upon  united  Germany,  and  Bismarck 
himself  was  fully  conscious  of  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Prussian  idea  of  government,  as  applied  to  the  German 
Empire,  was  an  almost  complete  negation  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age — a  system  bound 
to  lead  to  internal  instability  and  unrest.  On  the  other  handr 
it  gave  untrammelled  authority  to  an  enormous  military 
machine,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  towards  aggression 
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and  adventure  was  sure  to  be  enhanced  by  fear  of  political 
change  within.  Bismarck's  own  Memoirs  contain  many 
references  of  weight  to  the  double  menace  which  this 
system  involved.  His  reflections  on  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  fact  that  he  adopted  it  for  the  Imperial  Lower  House, 
show  him  perfectly  alive  to  the  power  of  the  democratic 
movement,  although,  in  theory,  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  it.  His  allusions  to  the  army  and  the  military  chiefs 
display  an  even  keener  appreciation  of  their  inherent 
tendencies,  which  he  loved  but  strove  to  restrain.  He  built 
as  best  he  could,  but  the  equilibrium  of  his  structure  re- 
quired for  its  maintenance  and  extension  hands  no  less 
skilful  than  his  own.  Before  he  died,  he  saw  it  passing  into 
hands  of  whose  competence  he  was  far  from  sure. 

Not  only  military  equipment  [he  writes  in  old  age]  but  also  a  correct 
political  eye  will  be  required  to  guide  the  German  ship  of  state 
through  the  currents  of  coalitions  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  our  geographical  position  and  our  previous  history.  .  .  . 
Former  rulers  looked  more  to  the  capacity  than  the  obedience  of  their 
advisers;  if  obedience  alone  is  the  criterion,  then  demands  will  be 
made  on  the  general  ability  of  the  monarch  which  even  Frederick 
the  Great  himself  would  not  satisfy,  although  in  his  time  politics 
both  in  war  and  peace  were  less  difficult  than  they  are  to-day.* 

The  White  Paper  summarized  in  another  article  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  German  diplo- 
macy, under  its  present  inspiration,  has  lost  the  "  correct 
political  eye  ";  and  though  Bismarck  warned  his  country 
against  that  danger,  his  statesmanship  must  take  a  great 
part  of  the  blame.  It  is  the  fault  of  all  autocratic  work  like 
that  of  Bismarck  or  Napoleon  that  it  depends  on  a  succession 
of  Bismarcks  and  Napoleons  for  permanence.  Bismarck's 
Empire — for  it  is  his — has  at  last  exhibited  the  defects  of 
its  origin  for  all  the  world  to  see.  His  statesmanship  cannot 
be  absolved  of  responsibility  for  the  events  of  1914;  but  he 
himself  was  at  least  aware  of  the  danger  and  concentrated 
with  untiring  resource  upon  the  task  of  averting  it  so  long 
as  he  had  power. 

*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences^  vol.  II,  p.  287. 
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In  no  department  of  his  work  was  this  more  constantly 
apparent  than  in  his  foreign  policy.  The  history  of  his 
diplomacy  is  long  and  tortuous ;  but  a  very  few  quotations 
from  his  records  will  serve  to  show  how  entirely  contrary 
to  his  teaching  is  the  policy  which  the  Empire  is  following 
to-day. 

Like  Frederick  the  Great,  his  ablest  predecessor, 
Bismarck  had  the  priceless  instinct  of  when  and  where  to 
stop.  When  Frederick's  advisers  urged  him  to  proceed  from 
Prussian  consolidation  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany, 
he  answered,  "  No,  that  would  be  too  awkward  a  burden." 
Bismarck  likewise  was  cautious  and  practical  in  his  ambition. 
He  proves  it  constantly  in  his  own  rise  to  power,  and  the 
same  sagacity  afterwards  informs  his  policy.  When,  for 
instance,  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  campaign  of  1870,  the 
idea  of  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  occurs  to  him,  the 
primary  reason  is,  not  conquest,  but  consolidation.  He  says 
with  truth  that  through  those  provinces  in  the  main  France 
has  carried  on  her  traditional  harrying  of  Germany.  The 
great  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strassburg  are  necessary,  he 
contends,  as  bulwarks  against  French  aggression.  And  Busch, 
his  confidential  scribe,  is  instructed  to  set  out  the  following 
statement  of  his  opinions: 

The  danger  does  not  lie  in  Bonapartism,  although  the  latter  must 
rely  chiefly  upon  Chauvinist  sentiment.  It  consists  in  the  incurable 
arrogance  of  that  portion  of  the  French  people  which  gives  the  tone  to  the 
whole  country.  This  trait  in  the  French  national  character,  which  will 
guide  the  policy  of  every  dynasty,  whatever  name  it  may  bear  and 
even  of  a  republic,  will  constantly  lead  to  encroachments  upon 
peaceful  neighbours.  Our  victories,  to  bear  fruit,  must  lead  to  an 
actual  improvement  of  our  frontier  defences  against  this  restless 
neighbour.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  diminution  of  military  burdens 
in  Europe,  or  desires  such  a  peace  as  would  permit  thereof,  must  look 
not  to  moral  but  to  material  guarantees  as  a  solid  and  permanent 
barrier  against  the  French  lust  of  conquest ;  in  other  words,  it  should 
in  future  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible  for  France  to  invade  South 
Germany  with  a  comparatively  small  force,  and  even  in  'peace  to  com- 
pel the  South  Germans,  through  the  apprehension  of  such  attack,  to  be 
always  reckoning  with  the  French  Government.  Our  present  task  is  to 
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secure  South  Germany  by  providing  it  with  a  defensible  frontier. 
To  fulfil  that  task  is  to  liberate  Germany,  that  is,  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813  and  1814.* 

The  French  Government  might  well  adopt  Bismarck's 
own  words  as  a  statement  of  its  present  case  against 
Germany. 

Bismarck  was,  of  course,  a  master  of  statement  suited  to 
European  consumption,  but  the  fundamental  justice  of  his 
argument — if  not  the  entire  sincerity  of  its  expression — 
is  proved  by  his  often  reiterated  views  upon  the  dangers  of 
the  German  situation  between  France  and  Russia.  A  joint 
attack  by  those  two  Powers  upon  the  eastern  and  western 
frontiers  was  the  contingency  which  he  laboured  without 
ceasing  to  make  impossible;  but  given  that  security,  he 
had  no  mind  for  policies  of  aggrandisement  directed  against 
either  of  them.  The  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and  with 
Italy  was  not,  moreover,  in  his  opinion  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  the  dreaded  contingency;  he  reinforced  it  therefore 
with  the  famous  "  insurance  treaty  "  with  Russia.  A  con- 
versation on  Russia  in  1888,  towards  the  end  of  his  days  as 
Chancellor,  is  recorded  by  Busch,  which  makes  his  views 
upon  the  folly  of  war  against  France  and  Russia  abundantly 
plain. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  [he  says  to  Busch  in  that  year]  that  Russia 
would  take  up  arms  against  us,  if  we  were  again  to  be  attacked  by 
the  French ;  but  if  the  Russians  were  to  declare  war  upon  us,  the 
French  would  certainly  join  them  immediately,  and  after  all,  in  such 
a  war,  we  should  not  be  so  very  certain  to  win,  while  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  even  if  it  were  victorious,  as  in  any  case  we  should 
lose  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  also  suffer  considerable 
indirect  damage  through  the  interruption  of  work  and  trade,  and  we 
should  never  be  able  to  take  anything  from  the  French  or  Russians 
that  would  compensate  us  for  our  losses.  It  is  only  the  English  who 
would  benefit  by  it.f 

The  same  idea  is  constantly  recurring  in  his  Memoirs. 
*  Bismarck:  Some  Secret  Pages  in  His  History.  By  Dr    Moritz  Busch, 
vol.  I,  p.  124. 

t  Busch,  vol.  Ill,  p.  182. 
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"Count  Shuvaloff,"  he  observes  in  the  course  of  his  chapter 
on  the  Triple  Alliance,  "  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said 
that  the  idea  of  coalitions  gave  me  nightmares."  That 
nightmare  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  chief  oppressions  when  he 
resigned  the  reins  of  policy  to  the  present  Emperor. 

The  name  he  gave  himself  of  "  honest  broker  "  among  the 
European  Powers  was,  therefore,  no  misnomer  so  far  as  his 
intentions  were  concerned.  "  Germany,"  he  writes  in  1891, 
"  is  perhaps  the  single  Great  Power  in  Europe  which  is  not 
tempted  by  any  objects  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
successful  war.  It  is  our  interest  to  maintain  peace,  while 
without  exception  our  continental  neighbours  have  wishes, 
either  secret  or  officially  avowed,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
except  by  war.  We  must  direct  our  policy  in  accordance  with 
these  facts — that  is,  we  must  do  our  best  to  prevent  war 
or  to  limit  it."  Whatever  kind  of  broker  he  may  have  been, 
he  was  at  least,  on  solid  grounds  of  self-interest,  not  a 
predatory  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  judged  by  his  methods,  his 
"  honesty  "  is  hard  to  sustain.  There  was  scarcely  any  form 
of  deceit  and  subterfuge  from  which  he  seems  to  have 
shrunk  at  any  time  in  order  to  gain  his  ends.  Busch,  his 
"  little  archer,"  details  with  relish  the  many  poisoned 
arrows  which  he  launched  in  the  Press  at  Bismarck's 
command.  A  great  man,  as  put  on  record  by  his  valet,  is 
doubtless  at  a  disadvantage  for  which  allowances  should 
be  made;  but  the  most  famous  instance  of  his  unscrupulous- 
ness,  the  doctoring  of  the  Ems  telegram  and  the  sending 
of  it  to  the  Press  in  the  mutilated  form,  is  recorded  without 
apology  in  the  Memoirs  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  a  process 
of  "  editing  "  which,  as  Moltke  said  at  the  time,  turned  a 
note  of  parley  into  a  note  of  defiance,  and  it  led  directly  to 
the  French  declaration  of  war.  However  inevitable  that  war 
may  have  been,  however  justifiable  its  purpose  on  the 
German  side,  no  English  statesman's  reputation  could  have 
survived  the  exposure  of  such  an  abuse  of  international 
canons. 
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Bismarck,  however,  and  his  two  accomplices  in  the  deceit, 
Moltke  and  Roon,  had  absolutely  no  qualms.  The  three 
were  dining  together,  in  low  spirits^  when  the  telegram 
arrived,  and  Bismarck  proceeded  to  convert  it  from  a 
harmless  notification  into  "  a  red  rag  to  the  Gallic  bull." 
He  expounded  the  project  to  his  friends,  and  instantly 
produced  in  them  a  joyous  mood,  the  "  liveliness  "  of 
which  surprised  him. 

They  had  suddenly  recovered  their  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  spoke  in  a  more  cheerful  vein.  Roon  said:  "  Our  God  of  old  lives 
still  and  will  not  let  us  perish  in  disgrace."  Moltke  so  far  relinquished 
his  passive  equanimity  that,  glancing  up  joyously  towards  the  ceiling 
and  abandoning  his  usual  punctiliousness  of  speech,  he  smote  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  and  said :  "  If  I  may  but  live  to  lead  our  armies 
in  such  a  war,  then  the  devil  may  come  directly  afterwards  and  fetch 
away  my  old  carcass."* 

It  is  an  engaging  picture. 

Unhappily  the  unscrupulousness  of  Bismarck's  diplomacy 
has  left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  Wilhelmstrasse  than 
its  sagacity.  While  the  lines  of  his  policy  have  been  aban- 
doned, his  methods  have  been  retained  and  developed  to  a 
point  which  hardly  requires  more  illustration  than  the 
recent  official  publication  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  German  Ambassador  in  London  and  his  Government. 
In  this  a  telegram  of  vital  importance  is  given  without  the 
correction  by  which  the  Ambassador  immediately  followed 
it  up,  explaining  that  the  telegram  in  question  was  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding  and  that  the  error  was  his 
own,  not  the  British  Government's.  On  the  strength  of 
this  confusion  and  suppression  the  world  is  invited  to  con- 
demn Great  Britain's  perfidy — a  curious  sequel  to  Bismarck's 
action  in  publishing  the  draft  Belgian  treaty  in  1870  in 
order  to  establish  the  perfidy  of  France. 

Bismarck  never  seems  to  have  regretted  this  aspect  of  his 
diplomatic  teaching,  but  he  always  refused  to  admit  in  his 
later  years  that*  a  statesman  would  be  justified  in  forcing  a 
*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  II,  p.  100. 
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war  which  he  regarded  as  inevitable.  The  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  in  which  he  records  this  opinion  is  of  striking 
interest  now,  for  it  shows  his  apprehension  of  militarist 
influence  in  the  German  system  when  once  his  controlling 
hand  was  withdrawn.  He  is  discussing  Moltke's  "  love  of 
combat,"  and  turns  to  the  question  whether  diplomacy 
can  ever  be  justified  in-  deliberately  causing  war. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  theory  which  says  "  yes  " ;  not  only  at  the 
Luxemburg  period,  but  likewise  subsequently  for  twenty  years,  in 
the  conviction  that  even  victorious  wars  cannot  be  justified  unless  they 
are  forced  upon  one,  and  that  one  cannot  see  the  cards  of  Providence 
far  enough  ahead  to  anticipate  historical' development  according  to  one's 
own  calculation.  It  is  natural  that  in  the  staff  of  the  army  not  only 
younger  active  officers,  but  likewise  experienced  strategists,  should 
feel  the  need  of  turning  to  account  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  led  by 
them  and  their  own  capacity  to  lead,  and  of  making  them  prominent 
in  history.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  this  effect  of  the  military 
spirit  did  not  exist  in  the  army;  the  task  of  keeping  its  results  within 
such  limits  as  the  nation's  need  of  peace  can  justly  claim  is  the  duty 
of  the  political,  not  the  military  heads,  of  the  State.  That  at  the  time 
of  the  Luxemburg  question,  during  the  crisis  of  1878,  invented  by 
Gortchakoff  and  France,  and  even  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  the 
staff  and  its  leaders  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  and  to 
endanger  peace,  lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  institution,  which  I  would 
not  forego.  It  only  becomes  dangerous  under  a  monarch  whose  policy 
lacks  sense  of  proportion  and  power  to  resist  one-sided  and  constitu- 
tionally unjustifiable  influences. 

The  centenary  of  Bismarck's  birth  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  Germany  with  becoming  reverence  next  year.  With  all 
the  homage  they  have  paid  him,  it  is  strange  to  reflect  how 
far  his  countrymen  have  travelled  from  the  purpose  and 
principle  of  his  life's  work. 
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V.  BUREAUCRACY  AND  MILITARISM 

BISMARCK'S  cult  of  power,  his  disbelief  in  all  but 
material  forces,  his  cynicism,  his  lack  of  scruple,  his 
brutality — these  things  indeed  the  German  people  have  taken 
to  their  hearts  and  exalted  like  a  religion.  But  his  practical 
vision  of  a  "  satiated  "  Germany,  in  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  content  to  guard  the  greatness  which  he  had  given 
her — that  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds  for  new  ambitions 
which  could  only  be  advanced  by  constant  aggression  and, 
if  need  were,  war. 

Bismarck's  German  policy  depended  on  two  conditions 
for  success.  It  was  essential  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  Empire  should  provide  some 
adequate  means  of  expression  for  the  main  body  of  public 
opinion  in  internal  politics.  Failing  that,  the  army  and  the 
bureaucracy  were  bound  to  exercise  an  absolutely  decisive 
influence  on  national  policy,  and  those  two  bodies  would 
only  be  irritated  into  antagonism  and  dangerous  unrest  by 
the  irresponsible  criticism  of  the  champions  of  popular 
right.  It  was  equally  essential,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
necessary  economic  expansion  of  the  country  should  be 
pursued  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  trade  competition,  not 
by  a  State  policy  involving  menace  and  aggression  against 
other  Powers. 

Neither  condition  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  Germany  of  1870-1914  has  been  a  Federation  in 
which  one  undemocratic  State  has  been  practically  omni- 
potent. Prussian  domination  has  been  assured  by  the  un- 
limited powers  of  the  King-Emperor,  by  the  complete 
control  exercised  by  Prussia  over  the  Federal  Council 
(which  governs  all  legislation),  and  by  the  increasing  sense, 
even  in  the  southern  States,  of  the  material  and  military 
advantages  of  leaving  things  as  they  are.  The  Parliamentary 
system  is  an  absurdity.  The  Reichstag  is  elected  on  an 
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ultra-democratic  suffrage ;  if  trie  distribution  of  seats  were 
not  grotesquely  anomalous,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly 
Socialist.  The  result  is  that  it  looks  revolutionary,  while  it 
is,  in  fact,  impotent.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to  it, 
but  are  merely  heads  of  departments.  In  practice,  therefore, 
Reichstag  Socialism — though  in  itself  of  a  very  harmless 
Whig  character — helps  reaction  by  presenting  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  alternative  to  military  and  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. Meanwhile  Prussia,  which  is  two-thirds  of  Germany, 
has  a  State  Parliament  elected  on  an  ancient  plutocratic 
franchise,  which  makes  the  Agrarian  and  Clerical  interests 
absolutely  supreme.  This  solid  block  of  interests  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  Prussian  system  and  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  and  it  has  been  driven  more  and  more  into  the 
arms  of  militarism  by  fear  of  the  political  revolution  which 
its  connection  with  the  Imperial  system  seems  to  threaten. 

This  ill-balanced  constitution  was  patched  up  in  a  hurry 
in  1870-1.  It  was  not  shaped,  like  British  institutions,  in 
accordance  with  long  and  proved  experience  of  popular 
feeling  and  administrative  necessities.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  devised  by  one  controlling  mind,  which  framed  it  to 
suit  its  own  methods  of  government  and  views  of  national 
policy.  Bismarck  could  play  off  the  military  machine, 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  Parliaments  against  each  other  to 
suit  his  notions  of  immediate  expediency.  The  constitution 
was  an  instrument  built  for  a  great  virtuoso,  and  it  could 
not  be  altered  when  conditions  changed  and  the  great 
virtuoso  had  gone.  All  the  internal  crises  of  recent  years  have 
been  vehement  assaults  upon  the  constitution,  but  these 
assaults  have  been  powerless ;  partly  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  Prussian  governing  forces  and  traditions,  backed  by 
the  whole  landed  interest ;  partly  because  of  the  feebleness 
of  all  parliamentary  parties,  which  have  no  tradition  except 
to  be  the  tools  of  Ministers ;  and  partly  because  the  only 
real  forces  of  opposition  have  been  driven  into  the  extreme 
posture  of  enemies  of  the  State. 

German  opinion  has  therefore  been  unable  to  develop — 
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and  much  less,  to  express  itself — on  any  but  military, 
materialist  and  megalomaniac  lines.  These  aspirations  it 
could  find  most  admirably  represented  in  the  army  and  the 
bureaucracy,  which  thus  acquired  a  sanction  like  that  of 
representative  institutions  elsewhere;  all  other  aspirations 
were  doomed  to  barrenness  from  birth. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  what  course  a  freer  Germany 
might  have  taken ;  she  has  not,  in  fact,  been  free  to  take  any 
other  course.  Political  education  has  been  impossible,  and 
the  great  departments  have  practically  done  what  they 
chose.  The  vast  increases  of  expenditure  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  indeed  been  stage-managed  in  appropriate  ways 
— after  the  Morocco  crisis  by  Press  campaigns  against 
England  and  France,  and  after  the  Balkan  wars  by  Press 
campaigns  against  Russia.  But  these  campaigns  were  only 
needed  to  stir  an  opinion  already  brewed  in  the  great  vats  of 
Prussian  policy — the  schools,  the  universities,  the  army,  the 
bureaucratic  machine.  The  German  people  do  not  make 
their  Government;  their  Government  makes  them. 

It  was  only  another  inevitable  result  of  these  constitu- 
tional and  political  conditions  that  the  progress  of  economic 
expansion  should  take  the  character  of  a  forcible  campaign 
against  all  other  nations.  There  was  certainly  no  justification 
for  that  campaign  in  economic  conditions,  and  the  leaders 
of  German  thought  have  long  abandoned  the  economic 
argument  for  the  need  of  expansion  by  arms.  There  is,  for 
instance,  practically  no  emigration  from  Germany;  on  the 
contrary,  she  imports  a  great  deal  of  foreign  labour,  and  the 
density  of  her  population  to  the  square  mile  is  less  than 
half  that  of  England  or  Belgium.  Her  economic  necessities 
therefore  resolve  themselves  into  raw  materials  for  her 
industries,  markets  for  her  manufactures,  and  reinforce- 
ments to  her  food-supply.  These  are  not  conditions  com- 
pelling any  choice  between  "  world-dominion  or  downfall  " 
— the  alternatives  which,  since  Bismarck's  retirement,  her 
leaders  have  long  presented  to  her  as  absolutely  exhaustive. 
In  particular,  they  necessitate  no  rivalry  with  free-trade 
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England,  who  not  only  opens  her  own  market  to  Germany, 
but  maintains  equality  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  in 
her  Dependencies  and  stands  throughout  the  world  for  the 
policy  of  the  "  open  door."  If  business  Germany,  bourgeois 
Germany  and  working-class  Germany  has  thrown  itself  into 
the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government,  the  cause  does  not 
lie  in  economic  pressure  of  any  serious  kind.  It  lies,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  German  industrial  and 
commercial  classes  bear  the  stamp,  like  everything  else  in 
Germany,  of  an  omnipotent  educational  machine.  The 
paternalism  of  Prussian  administration  comes  naturally  to 
them/ Business  is  merely  another  section  of  the  great  State 
organism.  It  is  fostered,  organized  and  directed  by  the 
governing  powers,  and  those  who  conduct  it  take  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  alcoholic  vats  as  the  rest  of  the 
nation — from  the  schools,  the  universities,  the  army,  the 
bureaucratic  machine. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  Bismarck's  Empire  could 
have  saved  itself  from  this  intoxication  and  followed  the 
sober  courses  which  he  enjoined.  The  nation  as  it  now  is 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  product  of  the  system  which  he 
bequeathed,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  grumbled  the  more 
in  his  old  age  from  secret  anxieties  as  to  the  durability  of  his 
handiwork.  The  key  to  practically  everything  intolerable 
in  modern  Germany  is  Prussian  dominance.  Bismarck 
fastened  this  Prussian  autocracy,  with  its  reactionary  and 
militarist  discipline,  upon  the  whole  German  people,  and 
gave  it  unassailable  power  over  the  national  destiny.  The 
German  of  all  kinds  is  docile  to  authority;  he  accepts, 
indeed  he  demands,  the  guidance  of  the  State.  Professional 
Germany,  scientific  Germany,  scholarly  Germany,  literary 
Germany,  even  artistic  Germany — as  witness  modern 
German  architecture — caught  in  the  reaction  from  national 
inefficiency  and  dominated  by  the  success  of  Prussian 
leadership  in  two  wars,  have  taken  the  Prussian  mould  as 
completely  as  the  army  or  the  bureaucracy.  Even  social 
reform  is  no  exception ;  as  pursued  in  Germany,  it  is  one 
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of  the  most  potent  instruments  of  State  control  which 
Prussian  policy  has  devised.  Human  beings  who  con- 
centrate on  one  idea  develop  a  terrible  efficiency  against 
their  fellow-men.  Germany  as  an  Empire-State  has  done 
the  same  thing. 

That  acute  American  observer,  Mr  Price  Collier,  who 
spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  a  German  university 
and  returned  to  study  Germany  only  a  year  ago,  has 
drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  externals  of  this 
national  docility,  and  collected  some  astonishing  instances 
of  its  results.  It  seems,  for  instance,  from  a  recent  volume 
by  a  distinguished  German  prison  official,  that  one  out  of 
every  twelve  persons  now  living  in  Germany  has  been 
convicted  of  some  offence.  This  is  not  that  Germans  are  a 
criminal  or  disorderly  people — far  from  it ;  it  is  merely  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  regulations  from  their  first  walk 
outside  a  perambulator,  or  in  one,  to  their  graves.  And 
c  quite  right,  too,"  says  Mr  Price  Collier;  they  go  to  pieces, 
like  Bismarck's  Prussian  lieutenant,  without  it.  "  Quite  right 
to  hang  the  German  world  with  the  sign  Verboten;  quite 
right  to  distribute  titles  and  medals  and  orders,  for  the 
more  they  are  uniformed  and  decorated  and  ticketed  and 
drilled  and  taken  care  of,  the  better  they  like  it.  Over- 
organization  has  brought  this  about.  Their  theories  have 
hardened  into  a  veritable  imprisonment  of  the  will." 

Under  Prussian  influence  German  theories  have  indeed 
hardened  into  a  drilled  and  disciplined  national  monomania. 
They  have  now  plunged  Europe  into  the  most  terrible  of  all 
wars  in  history,  and  only  war  has  revealed  how  powerful 
and  how  demoralizing  their  teaching  has  been. 

VI.  THE  RELIGION  OF  WAR 

THE  root  of  all  modern  German  policy  is  a  belief  in 
material  power,  expressed  in  armaments.  It  is  derived 
in  the  main  from  Bismarck's   confidence  in   "  blood  and 
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iron,"  and  from  Bismarck's  reiterated  statement  that  the 
international  position  of  every  people  depends  on  material 
not  moral,  guarantees. 

This  was  Bismarck's  theory,  but  his  practice  showed  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  material  power,  however 
great,  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  force  of  moral  ideas. 
No  statesman  laboured  harder  to  secure  his  country  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Bismarck's  successors  at  the  helm  of  the  German  ship  have 
flung  those  qualifications  into  the  sea.  Power  is  now  the 
sole  consideration — "  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  a  State."' 
"  The  morality  of  the  State,"  says  the  same  popular  writer, 
"  must  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  raison  d'etre  of  the 
State,  and  not  of  the  individual  citizen."  The  State  is  thus 
exalted  as  something  separate  from  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  its  citizens,  a  non-moral  and  predatory  organism  seeking 
only  a  strength  superior  to  that  of  other  States.  Given  that 
superiority,  everything  else  will  be  added  unto  it,  and  its 
culture,  throned  on  bayonets,  will  prevail.  The  creed  of 
modern  Germany  not  merely  postulates  material  power  as 
necessary  to  a  State,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  civilization  and 
its  distinctive  cast  of  moral  ideas ;  but  it  sets  material  power 
above  all  other  factors  whatsoever,  and  makes  morality  sub- 
servient to  that  governing  idea. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  standard  of  morality  in 
international  relations;  and  the  German  theory  may  no 
doubt  be  effectively  illustrated  by  incidents  in  the  practice 
of  even  the  most  enlightened  States  in  their  dealings  with 
less  powerful  neighbours.  But  it  is  neither  Pharisaical  nor 
far-fetched  to  point  out  that  the  British  political  system  has 
been  built  up  on  presumptions  of  an  utterly  different  kind 
to  these  modern  German  canons.  Englishmen  are  not  strong 
in  theory;  but  their  practice  in  the  gradual  development  of 
their  institutions — first  in  England  and  then  through  kin- 
dred stocks  throughout  the  world — has  been  to  test  the 
State  by  its  capacity  to  produce  self-respecting  and  inde- 
*  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  General  Bernhardi,  p.  40. 
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pendent  citizens.  It  is  the  English  belief  that  goodness  in  a 
citizen,  as  in  a  human  being,  involves  the  power  to  choose 
between  one  course  and  another.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  State  to  mould  the  general  will  of  its 
citizens,  but  to  represent  it ;  and  that  State  is  the  best  which 
carries  with  it  in  all  its  activities,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
mind  and  conscience,  freely  developed,  of  the  greatest 
number  of  citizens.  In  such  a  State  the  views,  the  feelings 
and  the  moral  ideas  of  individual  citizens  do  largely  influence 
its  policy;  the  personal  judgment,  for  instance,  of  Edmund 
Burke  regarding  the  actions  of  Warren  Hastings  is  ulti- 
mately expressed  in  the  temper  of  British  Government  in 
India.  And  this  same  moral  sanction  influences  its  relations 
with  foreign  Governments,  since  British  statesmen,  with 
all  their  authority  when  once  office  has  been  accorded  them 
are  the  creatures  of  British  opinion  and  responsible  to  it  for 
their  use  of  national  power. 

The  cult  of  power  in  Germany  has  eliminated  all  these 
influences  or  presumptions;  and  so  far  is  the  conscience  of 
Germans  as  individuals  from  affecting  the  actions  of  the 
State,  that  the  State,  on  the  contrary,  moulds  the  whole 
mind  of  the  average  German  in  accordance  with  its  aims. 
The  State  is  thus  above  all  criticism,  and  no  moral  barriers 
are  allowed  to  thwart  its  "  will  to  power."  As  a  claimant  for 
power,  it  has  found  itself  a  late-comer  among  the  strong 
peoples  of  Europe.  Germany  was  dreaming  while  other 
nations,  and  England  in  particular,  were  acquiring  vast  pro- 
perties in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  She  cannot  play  her 
part  in  the  world,  the  part  due  to  German  mind  and  energy, 
without  acquiring  a  similar  dominion ;  and  since  the  path  of 
peaceful  acquisition  is  closed  to  her — or  at  any  rate  not 
sufficiently  open  to  gratify  her  ambition  as  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively as  she  desires — she  must  force  her  way  by  violence. 

In  accordance  with  these  ambitions  Germany  has  de- 
veloped within  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  entirely  new 
religion  of  war.  It  is  based,  not  on  Bismarck,  who  in  theory 
at  least  repudiated  it,  but  on  the  old  Prussian  military 
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authorities,  and  in  particular  on  Clausewitz.  To  Clausewitr 
war  was  merely  "  a  continuation  of  policy,"  to  be  invoked 
whenever  expedient.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Napoleonic 
era,  and  though  he  fought  against  Napoleon  as  a  good 
Prussian,  he  regarded  Napoleonic  methods  as  the  basis,. 
not  merely  of  successful  war,  but  of  all  sound  statesmanship. 
The  methods  by  which  German  union  was  achieved 
between  1866  and  1871  have  seemed  to  modern  Germans  to 
establish  the  wisdom  of  Clausewitz  above  all  other  wisdoms. 
A  strong  Prussian  school  had  long  inculcated  this  warlike 
philosophy.  In  the  reaction  after  1871  it  was  taken  up  under 
Prussian  inspiration  and  gradually  fitted  out  with  an  im- 
mense paraphernalia  of  historical,  scientific  and  ethical 
arguments.  There  is  no  intellectual  life  in  German  uni- 
versities which  is  not  coloured  by  this  teaching.  Treitschke, 
the  great  historian  of  Prussian  achievement  and  the  relent- 
less enemy  of  England,  is  only  the  best  known  of  a  multitude 
of  influences,  great  and  small,  which  have  carried  the  propa- 
ganda through  the  whole  German  system.  A  recent  observer 
has  found  that  an  average  of  seven  hundred  books  is  pub- 
lished annually  in  Germany  dealing  with  the  subject  of  war. 
Western  civilization  has  come  to  regard  war  as  an  evil  to  be 
avoided  by  every  resource  of  statesmanship — the  last  dread 
arbitrament  when  every  other  means  of  settlement  has 
failed.  German  thought  meanwhile  has  been  taking  exactly 
the  opposite  course,  and  has  preached  war  as  the  necessary 
instrument  of  policy,  good  as  a  means  and  good  in  itself, 
to  be  used  without  scruple  whenever  the  national  interest 
may  be  advanced  thereby,  without  regard  to  human  loss  or 
suffering.  The  governing  stocks  of  humanity,  it  holds  with 
Nietzsche,  are  above  humane  considerations. 

These  men  are,  in  reference  to  what  is  outside  their  circle  (where 
the  foreign  element,  or  foreign  country,  begins),  not  much  better 
than  beasts  of  prey.  .  .  .  They  feel  that  in  the  wilderness  they  can 
revert  to  the  beast  of  prey  conscience;  like  jubilant  monsters  who 
perhaps  come  with  bravado  from  a  ghastly  bout  of  murder,  arson, 
rape  and  torture.  ...  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  at  the  core  of 
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all  these  races  the  magnificent  blonde  brute,  avidly  rampant  for  spoil 
and  victory. 

The  reaction  to  this  cult  of  dominion  by  force  over  other 
nations  has  told  of  necessity  on  Bismarck's  cautious  scheme 
of  foreign  policy.  In  particular,  Bismarck's  principle  of 
securing  national  interests  by  diplomatic  arrangements 
creating  a  balance  of  power — the  historic  English  policy 
and  the  only  policy  of  any  rational  statesmanship  which 
aims  at  avoiding  war — has  been  cast  aside  in  favour  of 
constant  endeavours  to  create  a  German  diplomatic 
hegemony.  "  An  attempt  has  been  made,J>  says  General 
Bernhardi,  ignoring  Bismarck's  sanction  for  that  policy, 
"  to  produce  a  real  equilibrium  by  special  alliances.  One 
result  only  has  been  obtained — the  hindrance  of  the  free 
development  of  the  nations  in  general,  and  of  Germany  in 
particular.  This  is  an  unsound  condition."^  If  "  free 
development  "  means  the  advance  of  Germany  towards 
European  hegemony,  the  argument  is  unanswerable;  and 
the  further  consideration  that  such  "  free  development  " 
must  mean  war  in  no  way  weakens  General  Bernhardi's 
desire  for  it.  "  We  must  put  aside,"  he  writes,  "  all  notions 
of  equilibrium." 

From  these  premises  it  is  a  very  short  step  to  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  Bismarck's  whole  scheme  of  security, 
and  General  Bernhardi  makes  it  without  flinching.  The 
Triple  Alliance,  he  says,  is  inadequate  because  of  its  "  purely 
defensive  character."  It  ignores  "  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  events,"  and  "  does  not  guarantee  to  any  of  its 
members  help  in  the  prosecution  of  their  essential  in- 
terests."! It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  Germany  to  take 
the  initiative  and  establish  a  new  position  for  herself  at  the 
head,  if  possible,  of  a  dominant  Federation  of  Central 
European  States.  Her  destiny  demands  this  process  of 
aggrandizement;  it  must  be  achieved,  if  necessary,  by 
force;  it  must  proceed  in  any  case  without  regard  for  any 

*  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  1 08. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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State  which  stands  in  Germany's  way.  In  particular, 
Germany  "  must  square  her  account  "  with  France — they  are 
the  General's  own  italics — and  since  France  will  not  accept 
an  inferior  position  for  her  diplomacy,  "  the  matter  must  be 
settled  by  force  of  arms."  The  alternatives  before  Germany 
are  "  world-power  or  downfall."  She  must  dominate 
Europe,  and  through  Europe  the  world,  since  thus  alone 
can  she  discharge  her  "  great  duties  of  the  future,"  and 
"  stamp  a  large  part  of  humanity  with  the  impress  of  the 
German  spirit."* 

General  Bernhardi  is  no  mere  fire-eater  of  the  mess- 
room,  as  many  British  and  American  critics  were  fain  to 
believe  until  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  He  is  typical  of  a  move- 
ment which  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  political  and  military 
system  of  the  German  Empire.  In  the  heat  of  European 
rivalry  English  evidence  upon  these  facts  has  sometimes 
been  taken,  even  in  the  British  Dominions,  as  of  doubtful 
reliability;  but  Americans  have  borne  no  less  striking 
witness  to  their  actuality.  Mr  Price  Collier's  concluding 
chapters  in  Germany  and  the  Germans  is  a  masterly  summary 
of  their  significance.  Professor  Ussher,  of  Washington 
University,  is  even  more  explicit  in  his  book  on  Pan 
Germanism,  published  last  year.  "  The  Germans,"  he  says 
there,  "  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  domination  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world  by  the  Germanic  race,"  and  he  brushes 
aside  the  contention  that  this  ambition  is  a  transient  one, 
imposed  by  a  few  strong  personalities  and  evoking  no 
popular  response  in  the  German  people.  "  No  doubt,  a 
few  men  only  know  the  full  details  of  the  plans  for  the 
realization  of  this  stupendous  enterprise,  but  the  whole 
nation  is  none  the  less  fired  by  their  spirit,  and  is  working 
as  a  unit  in  accordance  with  their  directions."  Prussia  and 
the  Prussian  system  have,  indeed,  drugged  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  entire  nation  like  a  species  of  alcoholic 
poisoning. 

*  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  See  the  whole  chapter  headed  "  World- 
power  or  Downfall,"  pp.  82-114. 
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Professor  Ussher  calls  attention  to  one  salient  aspect 
of  the  propaganda  which  has  not  been  much  considered 
hitherto  by  the  political  or  the  business  world  outside  Ger- 
many. It  deserves  quotation — the  last  which  space  permits — 
both  as  a  striking  example  of  the  denial  of  all  conventional 
ethics  which  is  implicit  in  German  Imperialism  and  also 
as  an  indication  of  Germany's  strongest  and  bitterest 
antagonism.  The  idea  is  nothing  less  than  the  absolute 
repudiation  of  Germany's  liabilities,  as  a  debtor  nation, 
to  her  creditors.  The  blow  is,  of  course,  aimed  principally 
at  England : 

The  world  has  paid  her  tribute,  but  the  world  need  continue  to 
pay  that  tribute  only  so  long  as  it  wishes.  The  moment  the  borrowers 
refuse  longer  to  recognize  the  validity  of  her  claims  upon  their 
revenues  and  incomes  and  begin  to  realize  that  they  hold,  with  a 
clutch  which  she  cannot  loosen,  the  actual  substance  of  wealth,  then 
they  will  begin  to  see  that  her  wealth  is  not  real,  but  depends  purely 
upon  their  willingness  to  continue  to  pay  her  revenue,  which  they 
may  stop  paying  her  at  any  moment  without  suffering  any  conse- 
quences. To  be  sure,  such  nations  as  these  presume  the  violation  of 
every  notion  of  commercial  morality,  and  expediency  at  present 
existing  in  the  world,  but,  as  the  Germans  say,  if  they  were  violated, 
what  could  England  and  France  possibly  do  to  avert  destruction? 
It  is  true,  they  admit,  that  such  a  wholesale  repudiation  of  debts 
would  undoubtedly  make  it  difficult  for  nations  to  borrow  from  each 
other  for  some  time  to  come,  but,  they  retort,  if  such  a  repudiation 
took  place,  the  debtor  nations  would  not  need  to  borrow  money  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  German  Imperialism  is  indeed 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  British  power,  the 
humiliation  of  England,  and  the  partition  of  the  British 
Empire.  From  Treitschke  downwards  that  idea  has  been 
an  absorbing  preoccupation  of  German  historians,  and  it 
has  become  ingrained  in  the  German  view  of  German 
destiny.  The  British  Empire,  in  German  eyes,  sprawls 
across  the  world  with  an  appearance  of  strength  which  is 
not  merely  fallacious  but  immoral,  because  it  is  not  based 
on  adequate  human  quality.  It  is  not  the  product  of 
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sovereign  mind  or  sterling  character;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  accident,  partly  of  history,  partly  of  geographical 
situation.  It  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  organizing  its 
vast  possessions,  and  its  boundless  wealth  is  becoming 
merely  the  plaything  of  five  pampered  and  indolent  de- 
mocracies, too  blind  and  selfish  even  to  bind  themselves 
together  efficiently  for  their  own  defence,  much  less  to 
impose  their  civilization  and  culture  upon  the  great  Depen- 
dencies. 

And  yet,  for  all  its  inherent  weakness,  this  dropsical 
system  stands  between  Germany  and  the  sun,  the  only 
serious  barrier  (for  France  is  none)  to  European  hegemony 
and  world  dominion.  It  is  like  the  dragon  Fafnir,  drowsing 
time  away  upon  the  Golden  Horde,  too  heavy  of  frame  and 
impotent  of  mind  to  realize  or  apply  the  secret  of  power 
with  which  the  Gods  and  Nibelungs  have  endowed  it. 
And  Germany  is  young  Siegfried,  advancing  in  the  glory 
of  omnipotent  youth  to  Fafnir 's  destruction. 

Ye  have  heard  how  in  old  times  it  was  said,  Blessed  are  the  meek 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Blessed  are  the 
valiant,  for  they  shall  make  the  earth  their  throne.  And  ye  have  heard 
men  say,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Blessed 
are  the  great  in  soul  and  the  free  in  spirit,  for  they  shall  enter  into 
Valhalla.  And  ye  have  heard  men  say,  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  Blessed  are  the  war-makers,  for  they  shall  be 
called,  if  not  the  children  of  Jahve,  the  children  of  Odin,  who  is 
greater  than  Jahve. 

Whatever  doubts  may  afflict  the  soul  of  older  Germany, 
yet  lingering  amid  the  new  life,  this  is  the  faith  of  the 
governing  spirits  in  that  Germany  which  the  world  has  to 
confront  to-day,  the  faith  in  itself  of  a  sovereign  and 
irresistible  race,  having  in  its  thews  the  power  of  Nietzsche's 
superman,  "  the  magnificent  blonde  brute,  avidly  rampant 
for  spoil  and  victory." 
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GERMANS  have  appealed  to  the  sense  of  kinship  in 
Englishmen  against  the  diplomacy  which  has  at  last 
ranged  them  as  enemies  in  the  field;  but  they  ignore  a 
vital  part  of  their  own  national  doctrine  in  making  that 
appeal.  A  kindred  origin  cannot  compensate  for  the  im- 
mense divergence  which  the  new  direction  of  German 
thought  since  1871  has  brought  about  between  British 
and  German  ideals.  The  British  Empire,  h^is  true,  is  a 
contented  Power,  demanding  no  more  of  the  comity  of. 
nafionTth^aiT^  status  quo;  the  German 

Empire  is  a  discontente3~~Po~Wer;  ctefnanding  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  status  quo  as  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny; 
and  to  that  simple  contrast  of  situation  can,  no  doubt, 
be  traced  in  some  part  their  difference  of  views.  But  the 
contrast  of  situation  is  not  the  reason  why  difference  of 
view  has  developed  into  a  deeply  felt  popular  antagonism. 
There  is  no  reason  for  that,  but  the  new  political  creed, 
with  its  denial  of  international  ethics  and  its  cult  of  material 
power,  which  under  the  Prussian  autocratic  and  military 
system  inspires  the  whole  life  of  the  German  Empire. 
It  is  not  for  British  citizens  to  question  the  right  of  German 
citizens  to  be  governed  as  they  or  their  rulers  please ;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  reaction  of  Germany's  system 
of  government  upon  Germany's  external  policy  is  the 
real  cause  of  estrangement  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
part  played  by  every  country  in  world-politics  is  determined, 
not  only  by  its  interests,  but  by  the  spirit  of  its  institutions. 
A  mere  difference  of  interests — so  far  as  it  is  real — would 
certainly  have  been  composed.  The  war  between  the 
British  and  German  Empires  is  not  in  its  essence  a  war  of 
interests;  it  is  a  war  of  ideals. 

Diplomacy  has  been  strained  to  the  limit  for  ten  years 
past  to  prevent  that  conflict  from  issuing  in  arms;  and 
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it  has  been  strained  in  vain,  because  it  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  new  German  creed  to  make  diplomacy  impracticable 
on  the  old  European  lines.  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed  out  in  a 
famous  utterance  after  the  Agadir  crisis  that  international 
relations,  covering  as  they  do  the  play  of  mighty  forces 
which  statesmanship  can  only  dimly  gauge  and  partially 
control,  assume  a  general  desire  for  friendliness  if  they  are 
to  be  possible  at  all.  Had  German  statesmanship  but  taken 
that  plea  to  heart,  the  sequel  might  have  been  different 
indeed.  But  German  doctrine  derides  the  plea,  and  German 
policy  acts  faithfully  abroad  upon  the  maxims  which  it  has 
inculcated  at  home.  The  chosen  weapon  of  German  diplo- 
macy has  too  often  been  terrorism  and  insult,  from  the  days 
of  the  Kruger  telegram  in  1895  to  that  of  the  "shining 
armour  "  speech  in  1909 — a  speech  which  no  proud  nation 
like  Russia  could  ever  have  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  con- 
sequences were  inevitable;  and  even  though  Germany 
should  triumph  in  the  present  war,  they  would  follow  on  her 
triumph  and  destroy  it  in  due  time,  for  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  will  never  endure  the  methods  or  the  claims 
on  which  Germany  policy  is  framed.  "  The  policy  of  making 
other  people  afraid  of  you,"  says  one  of  the  clear-sighted 
American  critics  of  Germany  already  quoted,*  "  must 
have  an  end;  the  policy  of  making  others  respect  and  like 
you  can  have  no  end.  There  is  no  question  which  is  the  law 
of  national  development.  Neither  for  the  individual  nor 
for  a  nation  is  it  wholesome  to  increase  antagonisms  and  to 
lessen  the  conciliatory  points  of  contact  with  the  world." 

It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  accident  that  German  policy 
has  at  last  confronted  the  German  Government  with  the 
unanimous  condemnation  of  civilized  peoples.  Pursuing 
her  own  aims  with  calculated  indifference  to  all  other 
forces,  all  other  feelings,  all  other  points  of  view,  Germany 
has  step  by  step  involved  herself  in  antagonism  to  the 
massed  strength  of  the  progressive  movement  in  every  part 
of  the  European  system.  Bismarck  long  ago  pointed,  the 

*  Mr  Price  Collier,  Germany  and  the  Germans,  pp.  595~6. 
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danger  of  allowing  Austria-Hungary  to  involve  Germany  in 
her  Balkan  ambitions,  but  his  warnings  have  been  ignored. 
By  a  policy  of  insolence  to  France  and  then  to  Russia, 
Germany  has  been  driven  so  far  into  the  maze  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  difficulties  and  designs  that,  in  a  sense,  she  has 
lost  control  over  her  ally,  who  knew  well  enough  this 
year  that  Germany  must  now  support  her  whatever  might 
befall.  That  was  the  position  left  by  the  insult  to  Russia  in 
1909,  the  indifference  to  Italian  sentiment,  the  attitude  of 
unyielding  menace  to  France,  the  alienation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  sudden  emergence  from  the  Ottoman 
shadow  of  the  little  Balkan  Powers. 

Bad  diplomacy,  the  outcome  of  an  intolerable  national 
philosophy,  had  brought  the  Empire  to  this  crisis.  Having 
"  hewed  their  way "  into  trouble,  German  statesmen 
apparently  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  "  hew  their  way  "  out. 
Germany's  "  shining  armour  "  was  once  more  to  terrorize 
the  civilized  Powers  and  impose  the  acceptance  of  the 
Austro-German  demands.  It  mattered  not  that,  if  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  France  would  have  to  be  invaded. 
Belgium  neutrality  spurned,  and  Great  Britain  presented 
with  the  choice  between  war  and  an  intolerable  alternative. 
The  die  had  been  cast  long  before,  when  Bismarck's  tradi- 
tions were  thrown  aside;  the  gamble  had  to  go  on. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  German  Chancellor's  plea  in  the 
Reichstag  that  "  Germany  had  to  defend  herself,"  and  that 
"  necessity  knows  no  law7."*  The  necessity  which  knew  no 
law  had  been  created  by  a  policy  which  knew  no  law, 
cynically  pursued  over  a  large  number  of  years  and  shame- 
lessly justified  by  the  new  ethics  of  material,  power.  Honest 
men  do  not  get  into  situations  where  murder  and  robbery 
with  violence  present  themselves  as  moral  necessities;  an 
honest  and  peaceable  diplomacy  would  not  have  drifted 
into  a  situation  which  necessitated  the  violation  of  Belgian 
territory  and  a  murderous  attack  on  France.  German 

*  Speech  in  the  Reichstag,  August  4?  as  reported  in  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  August  5. 
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statesmanship  had  created  its  own  nemesis.  The  defiance  of 
Russia,  the  crushing  of  France,  the  violation  of  Belgium — 
this  chain  of  action  had  long  been  contemplated  and 
justified  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  a  "  necessity  "  which  had 
been  calmly  studied  for  years  by  the  great  General  Staff,  or 
it  would  never  have  occurred. 

A  method  of  statesmanship  which  ignores  the  interest 
and  honour  of  all  countries  except  its  own  is  bound  to  fail. 
It  is  the  essence  of  good  diplomacy,  as  of  good  manners,  to 
understand  other  people's  point  of  view.  German  diplomacy 
has  never  had  such  understanding  or  valued  it;  and  it  is 
this  vital  defect,  combined  with  the  cult  of  an  entirely 
peculiar  code  of  international  ethics,  which  has  produced 
the  conviction  of  all  European  statesmanship  that  it  is 
impossible — in  the  slang  phrase  which  best  expresses  the 
thing — to  "  do  business  "  with  Germany.  Germany  suffers 
from  the  defect  of  one  of  her  great  qualities  in  a  tendency 
to  interpret  the  world  "  subjectively "  in  the  light  of 
purely  German  ideas.  The  Englishman  is  self-centred 
and  selfish  enough,  but  he  uses  his  instinct  more  than 
his  intellect,  and  he  takes  the  world  as  it  comes.  A  fact 
seldom  fails  to  impress  him  according  to  its  deserts,  a 
theory  never  does.  The  German  is  just  the  reverse.  He 
has  no  instinct  of  the  English  kind;  on  the  contrary, 
with  all  his  painstaking  thoroughness,  his  materialism,, 
his  realpolitik,  there  is  compounded  an  element  of  theory 
which  constantly  leads  him  to  misjudge  the  facts.  Other 
people's  standpoints  are,  after  all,  one  of  the  facts  which 
make  the  world,  but  the  German  mind  seems  impervious 
to  it.  "  To  offer  more,"  observed  the  semi-official  Cologne- 
Gazette  upon  the  German  bid  for  British  neutrality,  "  would 
not  have  been  compatible  with  German  honour."  British 
honour  does  not  come  within  its  purview,  or  it  would  realize 
that  on  no  terms  whatever  should  such  a  bid  have  been 
made. 

The  gaze  of  the  German  people  is  fixed  absorbingly  upon 
the  coming  greatness  of  their  destiny,  and  the  colour  of  that 
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longed-for  dawn  is  in  their  eyes  whenever  they  turn  from 
it  to  the  world  about  them.  The  British  Empire  is  a  mystery 
to  them,  or  rather  it  is  a  fraud,  because  they  measure  it  by 
standards  to  which  it  can  never  by  any  possibility  conform. 

"  Living  and  letting  live,"  the  strength  which  is  formed 
throughout  the  self-governing  Empire  by  gradual  democra- 
tic growth,  the  loyalty  which  is  bred  throughout  the 
dependent  Empire  by  letting  justice  and  high  character 
tell  slowly  upon  the  mass  of  local  customs  and  ideas — 
these  things  are  a  sealed  book  to  the  governing  classes  in 
the  German  world.  It  has,  therefore,  long  been  a  common- 
place of  German  calculations  that  the  self-governing 
Empire  would  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  great  Dependencies 
revolt,  at  the  first  touch  of  war.  General  Bernhardi  takes 
both  for  granted  without  a  qualm,  and  so  does  the  host  of 
German  Imperialists  of  which  he  is  only  one  type.  British 
citizens  throughout  the  self-governing  Empire  need  no 
evidence  as  to  their  own  national  feelings — but  what  of 
India?  The  answer  is  best  given  perhaps  in  the  fact  that 
India  is  now  being  emptied  of  many  of  her  troops,  and  that 
nevertheless  Mr  Tilak,  the  most  able  and  inveterate  of  all 
the  Indian  agitators  against  British  rule,  who  has  only  just 
been  released  from  six  years'  imprisonment  for  preaching 
sedition,  is  calling  upon  his  countrymen  to  support  the 
Government.  "  They  must  sink  all  differences,  "  he  said, 
"  since  the  presence  of  their  rulers  was  desirable,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  self-interest."* 

Here,  indeed,  is  unassailable  evidence  of  the  moral  forces 
which  modern  Germany  has  set  herself  to  ignore,  and  these 
forces  will  be  too  strong  for  German  ambition  in  its  present 
form,  even  though  the  thoroughness  of  German  preparation 
for  war  make  the  contest  deadly  and  long-drawn.  Two  ideals 
are  at  grips.  Behind  the  one  there  may  be,  indeed  there  is, 
a  power  of  splendid  patriotism  and  a  mighty  organization 
of  material  force ;  but  it  is  a  power  of  drill  and  discipline, 
aimed  at  the  liberties  of  other  people  by  champions  of  an 
*  Reuter  telegram  from  Poona,  August  27,  1914. 
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autocratic  and  militarist  faith.  The  other,  if  less  well  or- 
ganized, has  strength  of  a  different  order,  for  now,  as  in 
Napoleon's  time,  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and  law,  not 
only  for  the  citizens  within  its  borders  (though  that  is  its 
chief  care)  but  also  in  the  relationship  of  nations  to  each  other 
throughout  the  world.  The  one  is  a  hothouse  growth,  the  other 
a  growth  of  open  air.  British  citizens  carry  the  tradition  and 
temper  of  British  life  about  them  wherever  they  may  go, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  it  thrives  under  every  sky.  German 
subjects  who  emigrate  beyond  control  of  the  Prussian  system 
lose  the  real  temper  of  their  German  patriotism  more 
rapidly  and  completely  than  any  other  race. 

No  people  can  think  out  in  a  generation,  or  conquer  by 
mere  force,  the  road  to  world-wide  power.  If  German  mind 
is  to  re-establish  its  influence  over  human  development,  it 
must  cease  to  ally  itself  with  a  gospel  of  dominion  by  the 
sword.  The  power  of  German  intellect  in  the  world  is  lower 
to-day  than  at  any  period  since  Luther ;  and  every  civilized 
nation  rejects  with  loathing  the  Prussian  cult  in  which  it 
has  been  imprisoned  since  Bismarck's  time.  It  is  not  by 
such  acts  as  the  destruction  of  Louvain  that  German  culture 
will  increase  its  hold  upon  men. 

Civilization  must  subdue  a  system  which  aims  itself  at 
dominion  by  such  means ;  but  none  who  knows  and  loves 
the  older  Germany  of  history  will  not  pray  that  it  may  pass 
through  its  present  ordeal  to  some  political  system  in 
which  the  German  spirit  may  express  itself  with  freedom 
and  security  from  foreign  menace,  and  without  menace 
on  its  part  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Though  it  failed  to 
achieve  the  greatest  of  its  aims  till  Bismarck  modelled  it  with 
his  iron  hand,  the  high  character  built  up  by  Fichte's  teach- 
ing may  even  yet  come  more  truly  to  its  own;  and  with  it 
there  may  rise  again  the  Germany  of  true  popular  ideals, 
which  almost  found  itself  in  1848  and  the  following  years, 
and  might  have  been  revived  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  had 
he  been  spared  for  a  longer  reign.  The  Emperor  Frederick's 
spirit  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  present  scions  of  the  Hohen- 
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zollern  line;  but  there  are  signs  that  realpolitik  with  its 
material  values,  its  abnegation  of  conscience,  its  cult  of 
force,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  soul  of  the  German 
race,  even  though  its  Prussian  exponents  have  hitherto  so 
greatly  prevailed. 

One  is  often  pained  and  overcome  with  longing  [writes  a 
modern  German  professor],  as  one  thinks  of  the  German  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  He  was  poor,  he  was  impotent,  he  was  despised, 
ridiculed  and  defrauded.  He  was  the  uncomplaining  slave  of  others; 
his  fields  were  their  battleground,  and  the  goods  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  fathers  were  trodden  underfoot  and  dispersed.  He 
never  troubled  when  the  riches  of  the  outside  world  were  divided 
without  regard  for  him.  He  sat  in  his  bare  little  room  high  under  the 
roof,  in  simple  coat  and  clumsy  shoes ;  but  his  heart  was  full  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  uplifted  by  the  chords  of  Beethoven  to  a  rapture  which 
threatened  to  rend  his  breast.  He  wept  with  Werther  and  Jean  Paul 
in  joyous  pain,  he  smiled  with  the  childish  innocence  of  his  naive 
poets,  the  happiness  of  his  longing  consumed  him,  and  as  he  listened 
to  Schubert's  song  his  soul  became  one  with  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
Let  us  think  no  more  of  it — it  is  useless.* 

His  fields  were  'their  battleground.  If  only  the  memory 
of  her  own  past  had  stayed  the  Germany  which  is  trampling 
Belgium  to-day! 

The  idyllic  picture  has,  of  course,  another  side.  It  was  a 
noble  Germany  indeed,  but  with  petty  weaknesses  which 
sapped  its  strength  of  soul.  If  German  culture  was  to  have 
its  due,  it  needed  some  stronger  political  frame  than  an 
association  of  small  States  too  jealous  of  each  other  to  safe- 
guard their  common  interests  and  ideals.  But  Prussian 
realpolitik  is  too  violent  a  reaction  from  those  ineffectual 
times,  too  utter  a  denial  of  the  aims  and  principles  which 
animate  the  great  progressive  nations  of  the  world,  to  suc- 
ceed and  endure;  and  perhaps,  if  its  power  can  be  broken  by 
the  ordeal  which  it  has  now  invoked,  there  will  emerge 
from  the  storm  a  German  State  in  which  the  idealism  of  the 
past  will  resume  its  broken  sway  and  arrest  the  prostitution 
of  German  mind  to  dreams  of  material  dominion  by  the 
ruthless  cult  of  war. 

*  Der  Kaiser  und  die  Zukunft  des  deutschen  Volkes,  by  G.  Fuchs, 
pp.  70-71 — quoted  from  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany,  pp.  5-6. 
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The  full  contents  of  the  Special  War  Number  of  THE 
ROUND  TABLE,  September,  1914,  from  which  the  preceding 
article  is  reprinted,  is  as  follows : 

The  War  in  Europe 

Origins  (i)  in  Austro-Hungarian  Politics;  (2)  in  the 
Aims  of  Modern  Germany — The  Critical  Fortnight- 
Ultimate  Issues 

Germany  and  the  Prussian  Spirit 

German  Idealism — The  Prussian  Autocracy — The  Strong 
Wine  of  Victory — Bismarck's  Legacy — Bureaucracy  and 
Militarism — The  Religion  of  War — 1914 

The  Austro- Servian  Dispute 

The  Assassination  of  the  Archduke — The  Crises  of  1908 
and  1912 — The  Race  Issue — The  Austro-Hungarian 
Ultimatum 

Lombard  Street  in  War 

United  Kingdom: 

The  Nationalist  Volunteers — The  Amending  Bill  and  the 
Kings  Conference— An  Unsolved  Problem 

Canada : 

The  Provincial  General  Elections — The  Naval  Service 

Australia : 

The  Federal  Situation — The  Crisis  in  Tasmania 

South  Africa : 

The  Session — The  Indian  Settlement 

The  White  Book  Summarized 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  Speech,  August  3 

FROiM  THE  PRESS  NOTICES  of  the  SPECIAL 
WAR   NUMBER  OF  THE   ROUND  TABLE 

"  THE  TIMES  " 

"  Publications  on  the  war  are  countless,  and  most  of 
them,  of  course,  have  only  an  ephemeral  value;  but  the 
4  war  number  '  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  is  certainly  not  to  be 
counted  among  these.  .  .  .  Particular  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  article  on  '  Germany  and  the  Prussian  Spirit ' — 
quite  the  best  expose  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English  of  the 
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developments  of  the  Brsmarck  tradition  in  modern  Germany 
and  the  extent  to  which  German  diplomacy  of  yesterday 
flouted  many  of  Bismarck's  maxims  of  foreign  policy  while 
claiming  for  itself  the  full  prestige  of  that  tradition.  '  The 
Austro-Servian  Dispute  '  is  hardly  inferior  in  authority  and 
insight ;  while  in  '  Lombard  Street  in  War  '  the  technical 
aspect  of  war  finance  is  explained  in  a  way  that  clarifies  the 
obscurities  of  the  subject." 

"  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  » 

"  The  Special  War  Number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  is 
easily  the  best  and  fullest  of  the  publications  that  have  yet 
reached  us  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the 
diplomacy  that  immediately  preceded  it.  ...  The  article 
on  c  Germany  and  the  Prussian  Spirit '  is,  in  particular,  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  peculiar  blend  of  mysticism  and 
materialism  which  constitutes  the  Prussian  spirit.  .  .  .  The 
writers  for  THE  ROUND  TABLE  are  commendably  free  from 
the  heat  and  rancour  which  go  with  the  state  of  war ;  they 
bring  history  and  philosophy  to  the  aid  of  the  British  case, 
and  deal  fairly  with  the  enemy  and  his  points  of  view." 

"  DAILY  CHRONICLE  " 

"  The  September  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  contains 
three  exceedingly  valuable  articles  on  the  great  war.  Nothing 
more  balanced,  more  exhaustive  or  better  informed  has  been 
published  on  this  subject." 

"  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  » 

"  The  new  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  deals  with 
several  aspects  of  the  war,  but  it  has  a  particularly  valuable 
article  on  '  Germany  and  the  Prussian  Spirit,'  which  helps 
both  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  the  struggle  and  to  show  the 
character  of  the  system  that  the  allies  have  to  destroy  before 
they  can  rest  again." 

"  THE  SPECTATOR  " 

"  The  '  Special  War  Number  '  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
provides  the  best  survey  of  the  remote  and  immediate 
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in  more  detail  with  the  two  chief  groups  of  causes.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  spirit  of  modern  Germany  is  discussed  in 
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an  admirably  written  analysis  which  displays  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a  well-balanced  power  of 
exposition.  In  the  following  article  the  racial  dissensions  of 
Austria-Hungary  are  discussed,  as  being  the  second  main 
cause  of  the  conflict.  The  anonymous  author  shows  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  extremely  complex  considerations 
involved — a  complexity  which  is  clearly  brought  before  the 
reader's  imagination  by  an  excellent  ethnographical  map  of 
Eastern  Europe  which  accompanies  the  article." 

"  FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL  " 

"  It  is  the  best  summary  of  the  subject  and  the  clearest 
that  we  have  ever  read.': 


NOTE 

THE  ROUND  TABLE  is  a  co-operative  enterprise  con- 
ducted by  people  who  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  whose  aim  is  to  publish  once  a  quarter  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Imperial  politics,  entirely  free 
from  the  bias  of  local  party  issues.  The  affairs  of  THE 
ROUND  TABLE  in  each  portion  of  the  Empire  are  in  the  hands 
of  local  residents  who  are  responsible  for  all  articles  on  the 
politics  of  their  own  country.  Opinions  and  articles  of  a 
party  character  are  rigidly  excluded. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE  costs  2s.  6d.  per  copy,  or  ios.,  $2.50 
(Canadian),  or  Rs.  7/8  per  annum,  post  free,  and  can  be 
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NEW  ZEALAND:  S.  A.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  162  Featherston 

Street,  Wellington. 
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